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March 5, 


42 West Center Street, Provo 
Our stock of Gym. Shoes is now complete 


For Shoes That Wear 


The Central UP-TO-DATE BARBER SHOP 
First-class Work a Specialty (Baths tn connection) 
226 W. CENTER ST. THOS. S. JONES, Prop. 


E. A. Mitchell | For ARTISTS’ 
The Tailor MATERIALS 


Clothing Cleaned, Paints. Owls, Glass and 
Pressed, Repaired, WALI PAPER 
Altered, Dyed Painting and Graining 


Both Ladies’ ntl ? i : 
0 adies’ and Gentlemen's See Matben Glass & Palkt Ga. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 262 WEST CENTER ST. 


Lf you want SHOES or anything in Ladies’ or Gents) “RE ADY- 
TO-WEAR” line you will get well paid for your time by going to 


D. L. Van Wagenen, 272 W. Center St., to buy 
‘Beebe Lumber Co, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Wholesale and FRetatl 
LUMBER, FLOORING, DOORS, SHINGLES, SASH 
MOULDINGS, BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Mill Work a Specialty 


Office and Yard: Cor. Thira South and Academy Ave. 
Telephone 104. P.O. Drawer 66 Provo, Utah 


Has the most complete line of Gro- 
eo. EF. Howe 


ceries, Queensware, Sporting and Ath- 
letic Goods in Provo, Base, Foot, and Basket Balls, Athletic 
Shoes, Suits. Our Motto: “Best Goods and Never Undersold.” 


Student's Headquarters 


For DR? GOODS, LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
SKIRTS, NOTIONS AND SHOES 
MeCalls Patterns. Style and Prices are Always Right. 


Farrer Bros. & @Co., - Provo 


Domestic Steam Laundry 


JAMES HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
Davis’ Store 498 N. Academy Ave. 
Branch Office 


Both “Phones 


W. H. Freshwater’s 
Ts the place to buy 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, SPORTING GOODS 
736 West Center, Provo 


Phone 123 Y 


H. G. Blumenthal 


Manufacturer of Galvanized Iron Cornices, Tin and Sheet Iron Work 
Plumbing and Heating 
Both Phones 109 470-4 West Center 


Cash tells the Story 


at John T.: Taylor’s Grocery Store 


Bell Phone, 198 Black 
Pidigeudont: pees 140 West Center Street 


ALBERT S. JONES 


Carries a full line of Fresh Groceries 
Call and be convinced 
309 S. Academy Ave. Ind. Phone 129 


ORKSHIRE 


(Trade Mark) 


February Twenty-first 


Wood-Clifton 
Mercantile Co. 


“COME IN & 


4 For Goo 
Pree City Tne rat 


(Ber - 


West Center 


“"" Archbold 


Pierce, Iver Johnson 
and Snell Bicycles 


The best equipped shop south of 
Salt Lake City. Umbrella re- 
pairing, Novelty repairing, Bi- 
cycle repairing; Musical sundries. 

176 West Center St. 
Phone 62 K Provo, Utah 


NNO TROUBLE TO SHOW 


Palace 


Meats 
%. E 


Both Phones 


Fxcelstor 


Roller 
Mills 


MRS. M. S. DUSENBERRY 


Millinery 
tt 


GOOD CLOTHES 


Meat Market 


and Groceries 
CHEEVER, Prop. 


120 West Center 


Go to 

HOOVER BROS. 
for your Flower 
and Feed 


Correct Style 

and quality of 
unusual balue ts 
what we give our 
customers 


The Time—Now 

The Place 24 N, Academy Ave. 
The Firm—K. M. W. Co. 

The Number— 12 Both Phones 


WITH PRIVATE 
WIRE TO SALT 
LAKE STOCK 
EX@GCHANGE 


Result - - - Profitable Investments 


Fletcher 8 Thomas 


THE MARK OF HONESTY on a shoe ts the 
Star on the Heel, Star Brand Shoes are sold by 


Fletcher 8 Thomas, titan 


Recommended by all the B. Y. U. Students 


Fgleston The Shoemaker 


123 N. ACADEMY AVENUE 


HOTEL ROBERTS 


W. D. ROBERTS, Proprietor 
PROVO, UTAH 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Rates 
$2 to $3 Per Day 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


HE SPALDING line of Base Ball Goods 
has been greatly improved and enlarged 
without the advance in price, Special in- 

ducements lo teams ordering outfits in February. 
The only Official Ball of 1908 ts the Spalding No. 1. 
Everything used on Track, Field, Diamond, Grid- 


zron, Links, Court, and in Gymnasium, (WL Orders Should 


Western CArms and 
Sporting Goods 
Company, sait Lake 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR UTAH 


ECK'S Jewelry Store peck THE 


Finest Stock of Jewelry South of Salt Lake 


ais ae rt eweler 


95 Academy 


HEA T==PO WER --LIGHT Avenue 


The Electric Co| 


Large stock of Electric Apparatus and Appliances 


THREE INTERESTING FACTS 
THE BALDWIN is the first and only Piano mude in THE WEST used in the 


New York Philharmonic and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts by artists of international reputation. 


is the first and only Piano made IN AMERICA ever honored 
THE BALDWIN with the “Grand Prix” (the highest possible recoynition) at an 
unternational exhibition. 


THE BALDWIN is the first and only Piano in THE WORLD receiving such 


distinct honors the first time it was exhibited. 


Hiuar Barton € Blake Furniture Co. Provo, Utah 


PROVO'S FEED STORE 


Ind. Phone 128 N 


L 


asus, 


CHOG-NUT 


sc. ROLLS 5. 


QUEEN OF ALL NUT GANDIES 
IMITATED EVERYWHERE. 


Provo Foundry © Machine Co. 


Tron and Brass Castings 


CALL AND SEE US 


127 West Center 


f ENGRAVER/ Sp) 


DEV/IGNERY 


. Engine and Boiler Repatring 


Steam and Hot Water [Heating 
Sanitary Plumbing 


P. O. Box 86 


JULIUS JENSEN 


Dealer in 


Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 


Repairing Neatly Done 
and Guaranteed 


PROVO, CITY, - UTAH 


The Grand ‘Restaurant 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
Everything First Class 


eU 


132 W. Center Ind. Phone 198-I. 


‘Phone 77 


Gentlemen: 


Please call at my shop and see 
my new summer sam ples before you 
buy your spring suit, I take your 
measurement and the suit 1s made | 
wm Chicago. First-class work 
guaranteed. Price $12.00 up. 

Yours truly. 


Peter A. Hanson 


J. J. MARTIN, Tinner 


Roofing, Guttering and all kinds of 
Tin Work and, LPepairing 


135 N.. ACADEMY AVE. 


The Spechart @o. 


WHOLESALE CAND RETAIL 


Dealers in FRESH AND CURED MEATS, BUTTER AND EGGS. 
Both Phones. 


144 W. Center Street. 
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Get y's at the 
Brigham Young Untbersity 


Who Does Not 
Read 


The 
Saturday News? 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 
Capital $100,000.00 


| GENERAL CBA nKING | 
Officers: 


REED SMOOT, President 

C. E. LOOSE, Vice-President SAFETY DEPOSIT 
F. T. FARRER, Cashier BOXES FOR 

F. A. BUTTLE, Assistant Cashier RENT 


ANDERSON and LARSON 


Prov o's Popular Photographers 


Bell ’Fhone 165 Black 


Are not Excelled in Utah. STUDIO: 32 WEST CENTER 


BE WISE AND ORDER YOUR SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUP- 
PLIES, OPERA CHAIRS AND CHURCH FURNITURE from 


B. A. McMILLEN CoO. 


178-180 West Second South SALT LAKE CITY 


BOTH PHONES 108 P. 0. BOX 398 Established Nearly 20 Years 


W. H. RAY & CO. 


(CAPITAL $25,000.00) 


5 ry NORTH On the ground floor of our on building 
cACADEMY AVENUE In the heart of business district 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Rentals, Mining Stocks and 
Collections. We sell houses on small monthly payments. Don't pay 
high rent when you can pay for a house in this way so easy. 


The Young Man 
cuts a big figure with us, and we hav 
planned for him. In school or college or 
business his clothes should be the echo of 
his tastes, and not of his father’s or his 
uncle’s. So Stein-Bloch have made spec- 
ially designed sack suits and overcoats for 
him, in style adapted to his exacting de- 
mands in dress. We believe they are whut 


he has been searching Jor and ask him to 
come in and find out. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CoO. 


One Price To All Neber Undersold 
36 W. CENTER, PROVO 


John Saxey 


Groce r 


Both Phones 
65 North Academy Abenue 


O. K. HANSEN, D. D. S. 


Dental Parlor over Commercial Bank 
Phone No. 43a Ind. 


Utah County Abstract Co. 


Licensed Abstractors of Titles, Real Estate, 
Transfers, and all kinds of 
Notary Work 
H. F, THOMAS and F. C. ANDERSON 
Both Phones Room 127 Knighi Block 


STAMPING 0 Shirt Waists, Corset 


Covers. Collar and Cuff 
Sets neatly done, in effective, original de- 
signs. Get aw pair of our dressy ankle 
warmers, spats in any shade. 
French Dry Cleaners of anything. 


BOGARDUS 


Ind. Phone 153 A 139 North Academy Ave 


E. R. BRIMHALL 


Moves Household Goods, Trunks 
etc. and Delivers Coal 


558 E. 3rd South Bell Phone 273 Red 


FARMERS AAND MERCHANTS BANK 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


Of Provo, Utah 


We solicit your business, promis- 
ing the most careful attention 


OF‘ ICERS: 


THOMAS N. TAYLOR, President 


HOMER fF. RICH, Vice President 


JOHN D. DIXON, Cashier 


DIRECTORS: Thomas N. Taylor,Homer J. Rich, John De Grey Dixon, James A. Loveless, 
Robert Bee, John J. Craner, Alma Uan Wagenen, Simon P. Eggentsen, Wm. R. Wallace. 


R. @. 
Watkins 


Watkins & Bireh 


J. S. 
Birch 


ARCHITECTS 


518 Dooly Butlding, Salt | ake City 
335 So. »cademy cAve., Provo, Utah 


School Buildings a specialty 
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Hunting Micos in Colombia. 


La Cabana is a rather romantic 
spot situated high upon the side of 
the Cauca valley.- Behind it arises 
the magnificent western cordillera 
of the Andes... Fields of ripen- 
ing corn were clinging to the 
steep mountain side, broken here 
and there. by crags and ledges 
whose jagged faces were almost 
hidden by masses of trees and vines. 
Dashing and tumbling in broken 
torrents, forming hundreds of cas- 
cades of rare beauty, came the trib- 
utaries of the Rio Piedras. The 
river itself, lashed to a fury against 
great stones that obstructed its 
channel, seethed and foamed past 
La Cabana, rushed under a pictur- 
esque bridge constructed on boul- 
ders large as cabins, and plunged 
like a mighty bellowing monster in 
to the chasm below. And then, its 
fury spent, it fretted for a while, be- 
coming calmer and calmer until 
hushed to a gentle murmur. The 
valley seemed filled with fog, but 
the master of day was already at 
work dispersing it, rolling it up the 
mountain sides in great — fleecy 
masses, disclosing through, the rifts 
thus made the velvety green of the 


valley floor and the, graceful silvery 


curves of the Cauca on its long 
journey to join the Magdalena. On 
the other side, Cerro Brayo reared 
its majestic head, crowned in the 
virgin beauty of tropical verdure, 
and then, with graceful curves, re- 
ceded into the heights of .Yolombo, 
and was lost to view in the hazy 
distance. 

After following the side of the 
mountain for a little way the trail 
led rapidly downward to the more 
level pasture lands below. Passing 
a grove of mango trees and a guay- 
abal in which were a number of 
houses, [ turned to the left and en- 
tered the forest. It seemed to be 
deserted by everything except great 
numbers of spiders, whose webs 
blocked the way. The spiders were 
nearly an inch long and often 
measured five inches or more be- 
tween the tips of the extended legs. 

About ten o'clock I came upon a 
clearing and found a young negro 
and his wife living in a small house 
alone. . They received me kindly, 
gave me some -breakfast, and di- 
rected me on my way. During 
the day I had a number of 
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experiences of varying character, 
but did not succeed in getting any- 
thing worth while until late in the 
afternoon. While crossing a creek 
I was fortunate enough to shoot a 
small eagle. It was now growing 
late, and I thought of going home, 
but while crossing a_ clearing, I 
heard a noise which | thought was 
the bellowing of a bull until I found 
that it issued from the forest and 
remembered that cattle, in these 
parts, do not frequent the forest. I 
then remembered that my host of 
the morning had said that when he 
first heard the bellowing of mon- 
keys he had imagined it to be the 
squealing of pigs. But this sound 
was not produced by pigs nor bulls 
nor boys nor by anything else that 
I was acquainted with, and so I con- 
cluded that it came from monkeys. 
I beat my way over the fallen 
trees toward that part of the for- 
est which resounded with the noise 
and there I became entangled 
in a thorny bamboo thicket. Having 
struggled through, I came suddely 
upon a native, who also was in 
quest of monkeys. He said that 
they were very wild, that he had 
been following them for. a long 
time, but could not get a shot. He 
was following a troche (trail) and 
would not leave it. When he saw 
that I was determined to go in af- 
ter the animals, he tried to dissuade 
me from the chase, saying that I 
could not get through. He was 
right enough from his standpoint. 
I, too, would have hesitated had I 
been barefooted and wearing only a 
thin shirt and a pair of white cot- 
ton trousers. But I had worked 
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hard that day and had only one bird 
to pay for it; besides, it was grow- 
ing dark, and I had not time to 
wait. 

The animals seemed to keep just 
out of my reach. Once I saw one, 
just for a moment, as it was run- 
ning up a bamboo tree. It appear- 
ed to be about as large as a medium- 
sized dog, but the body was small- 
er and more graceful. The face, 
breast, and front of the shoulders, 
were white; the rest of the body 
was black. 

It was soon too dark to follow 
them any farther. The eagle that 
I had been carrying appeared to be 
a torn bunch of feathers, both ,pan- 
taloon legs were bursted and torn 
across and one shoe had been snag- 
ged and ripped open. I knew that 
I was in the forest, but where I 
could not say. The small branches 
and vines were already invisible, the 
great tree trunks and the twisted 
and tangled masses of vegetation 
were fast losing their outlines, and 
everything began to blend into im- 
penetrable darkness. After strug- 
gling awhile through this blacken- 
ed jungle I came, fortunately, to a 
small creek. Its bed was full of 
boulders; masses of vines and 
fallen trees, but a little light filter- 
ed down through the overarching 
branches, showed the course of the 
water and I waded down with the 
stream. But oh, the horrible spi- 
ders! When the way was free from 
vines and bushes their webs choked 
it up. The awful animals seemed 
always at just the right height to 
catch me in the face where, cling- 
ing and crawling, they made things 
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—to put it mildly—very unpleas- 
ant. After numerous slips, falls, 
rolls, and bumps, I! reached the 
open pasture land and sank upon 
the refreshing sod,—exhausted, hot 
almost to suffocation, with spiders’ 
webs covering my face and hands 
like a mask and gloves. 

It had been dark some time when 
I reached the ranchito where I had 
taken breakfast. Manuel and Rosa 
helped me to pick off the spiders’ 
webs, with which I was _ literally 
covered, and then Manuel brought 
out a pair of, clean new pantaloons 
and a shirt and insisted on my 
changing for my soaked and torn 
clothing. Rosa prepared dinner, 
and I ate heartily. They told me 
that the animals 1 had seen weren't 
monkeys but micos. We chatted 
awhile, and when I became sleepy 
they showed me into their only 
room at the end of the shed. I 
suspected that they were offering 
me their bed, and told them that I 
would be quite content to sleep on 
the ground, but they would not lis- 
ten to it. During the night I im- 
agined that something was crawling 
over my face and hands, and sus- 
pected that my nerves were playing 
tricks on me as a result of the ex- 
perience with the spiders. In the 
morning, however, numerous frag- 
ments of a species of small white 
ants showed that I had been the ob- 
ject of a visit during the night. 

My friends were already up when 
I arose. I enquired how they had 
spent the night. Very well, they 
said, but they had not climbed up 
to the loft as they had told me they 
would do, and as there was not a 
sign of blanket or pillow or even a 
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mat, [ am inclined to believe they 
had slept on the bare ground, cover- 
less. 

Having taken desayuno (break- 
fast) I struck the forest trail once 
more, and fortunately soon caught 
scent of the micos. They seemed to 
be approaching me, and I crouched 
down to wait for them, but it was of 
no avail; they had become aware of 
my presence, and were moving 
away, calling continually to each 
other, in the peculiar subdued bel- 
low that has been mistaken for the 
call of so many different animals 
and yet is distinctively character- 
istic of the mico only. Their tricks 
or‘habits being quite unknown to 
me, I could not expect to catch them 
by stratagem, and so there seemed 
but one thing to do, and that was 
to follow them. This was laborious 
enough as I had to cut my way. 
The micos were far superior 
to me in comparative strength 
and activity, but their climbing and 
leaping exhausted more energy; 
however, I hoped some time for a 
chance to rush forward and get a 
shot before they could get out of 
range. An hour passed, and I got 
only an occasional glimpse of them. 
We had now reached the point of a 
small spur along which there hap- 
pened to be a half-open trail. This 
was my opportunity. The machete 
went into its sheath. I rushed for- 
ward, compelled to a stooping posi- 
tion by the overhanging brush. 
I stopped,—everything was __ si- 
lent. Had I missed them? A mo- 
ment later the branches behind be- 
gan swaying; there was scrambling 
and screaming. I ran back, but the 
place was like a pen. They were 
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near, very near. I could hear but 
not see them. How aggravating! 

Finally,through an opening in the 
vines, | saw one run out on the 
limb of a tall tree and leap into the 
air—a leap of twenty-five feet—and 
he was out of sight and reach. A 
mass of vines, into which further 
pursuit compelled me to plunge, so 
entangled matters as to necessitate 
my doubling up and going down 
back wards. The chase now _ be- 
came hotter than before. The ma- 
chete was used less and animal 
force more. Clothing and shoes 
suffered severely and soon the rents 
of yesterday were reopened and 
new ones made. The pursued an- 
imals called less frequently, and I 
was guided mainly by the rustling 
of the branches. I fancied that the 
flight of the micos was becoming 
more laborious, and [ wished for a 
clean piece of forest, where I might 
end so strenuous a chase. Sudden- 
ly the tree tops ahead seem to open. 
A mico runs out on a long horizon- 
tal branch and leaps to another tree; 
and look! there is one behind, for 
the branches are waving. It is 
long range for a shot-gun, but I 
determine to thauce (it; 1am 
too near exhausted to use the rifle. 
The animal is plainly fatigued, and 
at the crack of the gun loses its 
hold, wheels over, and falls to an- 
other tree-top below. I reach the 
spot, but the game is “flown.” A 
hundred and fifty yards away it is 
mounting the upper limbs of a for- 
est giant and—thank fortune !— 
here is a trail. It is but the work 
of a few moments to make seventy- 
five yards, anda second shot. Again 
the animal reels, falls from the diz- 
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zy height, and strikes the ground 
with a dull thud. There, I guess 
that fall is enough to kill it! 

I leasurely approached the spot. 
From the soft mass of brown and 
black peered an odd little face, with 
sparkling eyes and a droll expres- 
sion about the mouth. It seemed 
unaccountably small, but I soon 
found that it belonged to a baby 
mico, which, uninjured, still clung 
persistently to the neck of its dy- 
ing mother. [ turned my eyes away 
from such a pitiful sight. A mo- 
ment later they were searching the 
tree tops, where they at length 
rested upon a figure sitting in the 
fork of an overhanging branch. At 
the crack of the gun he sprang up- 
ward and landed in a_ clump of 
hanging vines above. Another 
shot quickly followed, but he re- 
mained fixed, with seventy feet sep- 
arating him from terra firma. 

Poor, degenerate man has shame- 
fully neglected the climbing habit 
so carefully cultivated by his pro- 
genitors.(?) but a return to it 
seemed now quite mecessary, so, 
stripping superfluous clothing and 
leaving only my machete hanging 
at the belt, I began the ascent. The 
tree trunk was devoid of limbs, but 
a mass of vines and roots hung 
about it like a net, and the task was 
really less difficult than I had an- 
ticipated. Once among the branches, 
by means of a small pole I gasily 
dislodged the inanimate body, and 
climbed down—a feat which, _ be- 
cause of troublesome meshes of 
looping vines, I found most con- 
veniently performed head first. 

My return to the ranchito of 
Manuel and Rosa was without in- 
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cident save that a temporary en- 
tanglement of paths gave me that 
“turned round” experience which 
travelers frequently enjoy(?) in 
unknown parts. The miquito (lit- 
tle mico) found a willing nurse in 
Rosa, but for a long time it re- 
fused to be comforted. After 
dinner I tied up the skins of the 
eagle and two micos, put the little 
mico into my pocket, presented my 
entertainers with a ten “peso” bill 
and started for La Cabana. My 
landlady appropriated the flesh of 
the micos for the making of zan- 
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coches, notwithstanding a local tra- 
dition to the effect that the micos 
were descended from the negro 
slaves of white masters, both of 
whom—masters and  slaves—were 
anciently changed to monos_ and 
micos respectively, when they fled 
to the forest for protection from 
the Indians. The natives say, “He 
who eats the flesh of micos eats the 
flesh of negroes, and he who eats 
the flesh of monos eats Christians.” 
Prof. Darwin, probably, would in- 
ist on a reversal of the tradition. 
—“Van.” 


On the Magdalena. 


Bngham Young Academy Explonng Expedition, 1900-1903. 


NOTE.—Printed matter to and including page 164 is descriptive of two 


cases (with contents) herewith illustrated. 


These cases are in the Natural 


Science Museum, B. Y. University —ED. 


The background is a memory picture of the Magdalena river at 


its junction with the Cauca on the morning of Sept. 28, 1901. 


The 


turbid Cauca rushing past in the foreground formed a striking con- 


trast to the more tranquil Magdalena in the distance. 


Between the 


two streams was a tract of new-made and not yet covered by the 
forest, and by its side, enclosed by a sheltering bar, was a quiet la- 
goon, over which an indian was pushing his dugout canoe. 


Swallow Tailed Kite. (Tijereta.) 
Elanoides forticatus. 


Killed near Santo Domingo, by 
C. G. VanBuren, Feb. 15, 1903. 
Belong to the family Falconide. 
Very graceful flyers, sustain them- 
selves for long periods on the wing. 
Home is in the tropics, but in 
April they may migrate as far 
northward as Illinois. Food consists 
principally of insects and small rep- 
tiles. 


The American Egret, 
Blanca.) 

Herodius egretta. 

Captured at El Tunis on the 
Cauca River by C. G. VanBuren, 
Sept. 22, 1902. Much hunted for 
the beautiful plumes (“‘aigrette’’) 
on their backs. In danger of total 
extermination. Live in_ tropical 
America. Feed on fish. Nests are 
made in low trees, in secluded spots 
along shores and on islands. 
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Turtle (Hicotea. ) 
Captured at El Moro by a fisher- 
man, Aug. 24, 1903. Flesh highly 
esteemed as an article of food. 
Found generally in or near the wa- 
ter; swim with ease, but ---ve verv 
awkwardly on land. 


Roseate Spoonbill or Pink Curlew 
(Pato Curharo.) 
Ajajia ajajia. 

Killed by Don Lorenza, Alcalde 
of El Moro, Aug. 18-23, 1903. Dis- 
tributed from Florida’ to South 
America. Rapidly diminishing. 
Only a few specimens now found in 
United States. 


Iguana. 
Iguana tuberculata. 

Shot from a tree-top about 50 
feet high, at El Puente de la Ig- 
lesia, Cauca river, by C. G. Van 
Buren, Oct. 9th, 1902. «Distributed 
through the warmer parts of Amer- 
ica. Inoffensive - animals; feed 
principally upon vegetation; flesh 
used for food; move about readily 
on land and swim with ease. 
Generally found among branches of 
trees or bushes overhanging 
streams. When frightened they 
jump indiscriminately into the wa- 
ter, endangering the neck of any 
person who may happen to be be- 
low. 


King Vulture (Rey de los Galli- 
nazos) 
Sarcorhampus papa. 

Killed at El Puente de la Iglesia 
by C. G. Van Buren, Aug. 28, 1902. 
Extreme range from Paraguay to 
northern Mexico. Probably the 
prettiest of vultures,but much smal- 
ler than either the California vul- 
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ture or the Condor. Often drives 
weaker vultures away from their re- 
pasts and they stand around at a 
respectful distance until it is done ; 
hence its name, King of the Vul- 
tures. 


Military Macaw (Guacamayo.) 
Ara Militarts. 

Killed at Aguilinda, May 27-28, 
1902, by C. G. Van Buren. Range 
from. Brazil to Middle Mexico. 
Very noisy birds; voices harsh and 
unpleasant ; may be taught to speak 
a few words. Often used for pets. 
I‘requent the dense woods; feed on 
palm fruits.and nuts. 

Cacique Bird (Gulungo.) 
Cacicus 

Collected at. Helenico, by @. G. 
VanBuren, Feb. 16, 1902.. Range, 
tropical America to Mexico. A 
very clever weaver, imitating the 
orioles in constructing its - nest. 
Voice is wonderfully flexible; with 
wide range of quality and -tone. 
Very cleverly imitates many’ sing- 
ing birds as well as domestic fowls 
in its neighborhood. 

Crocodile (Caiman.) 
Crocodilus Americanus. 

Harpooned at El Moro, Bolivar, 
Columbia, by a negro named Trin- 
idad, Aug. 22, 1903. Range, north- 
ern South. America and the Gulf 
coast to Mexico. Formerly -very 


yabundant along the coasts of Ven- 


ezuela and Columbia, but now.-so 
persistently hunted for their skins 
that the numbers are very much re- 
duced. Feed upon fish and occa- 
sionally land animals which they 
catch and drown. Eggs, 30-60 in 
number, are deposited in the sand 
and hatched by the sun’s heat. 
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Tropical Forest, Columbia. 
Brigham Young Academy Exploring Expedition, 1900-1903. 


This is a composite scene showing some of the characteristics of a 


tropical forest. 
from Columbia. 


els, and paintings of native plants. 


the Department of Antioquia. 


Th Royal Trogon (Soledad Real.) 
Trogon : 
Killed by Louis Alzate, near 
Valparaiso, June 22, 1903. Inhabit 
the depths of the forest and feed 
upon both fruit and insects. Sing 
but little ; rather harsh and unpleas- 
ant notes. About 50 species, most 
of which are very beautiful. Quet- 
zal of Guatemala most famous of 
family, and by some considered the 
most beautiful of birds. 


Coral Snake (Culebra Coral.) 


Killed at Santo Domingo, by C. 
G. Van Buren, May 3, 1902. One 
of the prettiest of the harmless 
snakes of Antoquia. 


Hunting Snake (Cazador.) 

Killed at Arenosas by Louis Al- 
zate and C. G. VanBuren, Febru- 
ary, 1903. A species of the con- 
strictor which lives among the 
branches of the trees, and feeds on 
birds and small mammals. 


Two-Toed Sloth (Perico Lijero) 
Colopus didactylus. 

Killed by Louis Alzate, near 
Valparaiso, June, 1903. Found 
only in the new world from Costa 
Rica southward through tropical 
forests of Central and South Amer- 
ica. Dwell among the  tree-tops 


Many of the mosses, lichens and ferns were brought 
The flowers and leaves were made from casts, mod- 


The animals were all collected in 


suspended beneath the branches by 
means of their hooked feet. Feed 
on leaves and buds; are extremely 
stupid, practically helpless, and 
move about with the utmost delib- 
eration. W. T. Hornaday estimates 
that a really swift sloth could tray- 
el one-half mile in twenty-four 
hours if not sidetracked, and says 
that it eats so slowly that its meals 
overlap. Long, coarse hair becomes 
covered with alge until the animals 
appear like the branches to which 
they cling. Insensible to danger, 
and when struck respond only with 
a moan. The cry, often repeated 
during the night, suggests a soul in 
torment. It begins on a high note 
with a long ai and descends slowly 
through two octaves, singing in ar- 
peggio the tones of a major chord, 
the last two notes being so low that 
they are scarcely audible. A single 
young one produced at a birth; 
carried about by the mother until 
able to climb. 


Ant-Eater, Tamandua (Oso Hor- 
miguero.) 
Tamandua, tetradactyla. 
Killed at Santo Domingo by Ra- 
mon Solohaga, July 6, 1902. Range, 
tropical forests south of Mexico. 
They climb trees readily, aided by 
the prehensile tail; feed almost ex- 
clusively on ants, collected by 
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means of the long, flexible tongue. 
Strong claws on the front feet 
aid in tearing open ants’ nests and 
prove effective weapons of defense. 


Motmot, Sawbill, (Barranquero.) 
Momotus : 
Collected near Cocorna, by C. G. 
VanBuren. Birds of solitary hab- 
its; receive names from their mon- 
otonous call—mot-mot. Several 
species, one of which comes as far 
north as the northern Mexican bor- 
der. Some construct nests in holes 
dug in banks, hence local name, 
Barranquero. Live on snakes, liz- 
ards, and other small reptiles, also 
upon insects and fruit. 
Guan (Guirria.) 
Penelope aburri. 

Killed at Arenosas by Louis Al- 
zate, Feb. 3, 1903. Frequents the 
deep forest.. Highly esteemed as a 
game bird. About forty closely re- 
lated species range through Mex- 
ico, Central, and South America. 


White-Throated Sapajou (Mico.) 
Cebus hypoleucus. 

Collected near El Punte de la Ig- 
lesia, Cauca River, by C. G. Van 
Buren, Aug. 22, 1902. Range 
through Central America and the 
northern part of South America. 
Kind-spirited and affectionate in 
captivity and therefore often kept 
as pets. Frequent dense forests and 
maintain themselves in tree tops, 
subsisting on fruits and nuts. So- 
cial in disposition; collect in small 
companies. They are strong, ‘ac- 
tive, graceful and intelligent. 


Toucan (Dios-te:de-real). 
Ramphastus é 
Killed at Arenosas by Louis 
Alzate, February, 1903. About fifty 
species belong to the family. Dis- 
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tributed through warmer parts of 
continental America. Live on fruit, 
grain, ants, or meat. Flight labored 
and ungraceful; cry rasping; bill 
large but very light. When the tou- 
can sleeps its bill is placed on its 
back and tail bent forward over it. 
Two eggs are laid. Young cared 
for longer than are young of other 
birds. 

The Collared Peccary (Tatabro). 

Tayassu tajacu. 

Killed by Louis Alzate at Are- 
nosas, Feb. 6, 1903. A representa- 
tive of the wild pigs. Range from 
Arkansas and Texas through Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the moist, 
hot jungles of South America. Go 
in droves; very courageous, prov- 
ing formidable antagonists even to 
man. [Flesh has flavor of pork; is 
quite palatable if musk gland, above 
hind quarters, is cut out soon after 
peceary is killed. Feed on acorns, 


nuts, farmers’ crops, and edible 
roots, also upon frogs, lizards, 
snakes, and other small animals 


they can catch. 


Snake (Equis or Mapana.) 

Killed by peones at Morritos, 
May 15, 1902. Very poisonous 
snake common in Antoquia, and 
much dreaded by natives. Bands on 
back cross, forming X’s, hence 
name, equis, 


Flag-Tailed Sylph (Humming- 
' bird) (Colibri.) 
Emerald Humming-bird (Colibri) 
Mountain Cat Bird (Gato de 
Monte). 
Red Headed Woodpecker (Car- 
pintero Real). 
Goldenhead (Cabeza de Oro), 
Blue Butterfly (Mariposa Azu- 
lejo). 
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F acilities eS Work. 


The unique and interesting ma- 
terial for the two museum cases il- 
lustrated in this number is a partial 
product of the B. Y. A. Exploring 
Expedition to South America. Nu- 
merous other trophies of interest 
and value to students of biology 
were brought home by Prof. Van 
Buren and ‘only await half a chance 
in order to contribute to the com- 
pleteness of our Natural Science 
Museum. 

One needs only to visit this and 
other laboratories of science in the 
High School building to  appre- 
ciate the University’s facilities for 
efficient work along the lines of the 
special . sciences. 


Medal for Orators. 


The oratorical interests of the 
University have received a new im- 
petus in the establishing, by the firm 
of Barton & Blake, of a gold medal 
to be awarded annually to the best 
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esteemed in Oratory. Any regular 
student is eligible for the premili- 
nary try-outs, so long as he abides 
the regulations of the managing 
committee. The final contest must 
be before the school. 

Friday, the 21st ult., 
these decisive contests occurred, 
with three male students partici- 
pating. The speeches commemorated 
the life and times of Washington, 
and were well written and deliver- 
ed. Mr. Charles Schwencke was 
adjudged first of the three contest- 
ants. He is to be congratulated on 
his success. 


the first of 


In Memonam. 


On the 19th ult. appropriate ser- 
vices were held in College hall in 
memory of James George Raw- 
lings, a student, who died Jan. 17. 
James was the nineteen-year-old 
son of Geo. P. and Kate Rawlings 
of this city. He was of studious 
habits and clean character. 

So propitious have health con- 
ditions seemed that it was hoped 
the school year might be closed 
without any diminution of our 
ranks by death; but mortal hopes 
are often selfish, and in the wise 
economy of God fail of realization. 
It is folly to dogmatize for any in- 
dividual case the wy of death, but 
we can submit that God is ever mer- 
ciful and just. In the darkest hour 
He is perfect consolation. “I am 
the resurrection and the life; He 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live” is a promise 
which must console every mourner 
who believes in the resurrected 
Christ. 


Things Chemical. 


A new illustration of the minute- 
ness of the atom was recently given 
by John A. Brasher. Quoting Lord 
Kelvin’s saying that if we raise a 
drop of water to the size of the 
earth and raise the atom in the same 
proportion, then it will be some 
place between the size of a marble 
and a cricket-ball, Mr. Brasher then 
said: If we fill a tiny one centime- 
ter (2-15 inch) cube with hydro- 
gen corpuscles, we can place there- 
in, in round numbers, five hundred 
and twenty five octillions (525,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) of 
them. If these corpuscles are al- 
lowed to run out of the vessel at the 
rate of one thousand per second, it 
will require seventeen quintillions 
(17,000,000,000,000,000,000) of 


years to empty it. 


Carbolic acid is one of the most 
powerful disinfectants and germ 
destroyers known. It not only 
prevents the spread of disease, but 
it strikes at its very root and ori- 
gin by oxidizing and consuming the 
germs which breed the disease. So 
powerful is it that one part in five 
thousand parts of flour paste will 
prevent fermentation for weeks, 
the same proportion in blood will 
for months prevent putrefaction, 
while a little of its vapor in the at- 
mosphere will preserve meat, as 
well as prevent it from becoming 
fly blown. 


Parr’s Standard Calorimeter, 
costing $125 has been given the de- 
partment by Prof. Maw. Tests are 
being made of the heating value of 
the principal coals on the market. 


A LYE THAT WAS NOT A LIE, 


“Pretty little blue-eyed Rhoda 

Drank a pint of caustic soda. 

Doctor worked with might and 
main, 

Used a pump, but all in vain. 

Mother, who, well versed in logic, 

Said in accents pedagogic: 

“Truth crushed to earth, will rise 
again, 

The soda’s a lye, and won't, that’s 
plain.” 


One hundred and eight students 
were enrolled in chemistry during 
the first semester. One hundred and 
two are enrolled at present. 

Four college courses, with an en- 
rollment of twenty-two, are being 
pursued as follows: qualitative an- 
alysis, elementary quantative an- 
alysis, wet assaying, and fire assay- 
ing. 


A CHEMICAL DISASTER. 


A German chemist, called Know- 
ing, 

From a bottle gently pouring . 

Little drops of brilliant sheen, 

Drops of nitroglycerine, 

Bunsen burner standing by, 

Did not catch poor Knowing’s eye ; 

A flash, a roar, an awful crash, 

It shatters the window-pane 
sash. 

From the cracks within the flooring 

They extract what’s left of Know- 


ing. 


A Schmidt & Hoensch_polari- 
scope has just come from  Ger- 
many. 


and 
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Not least among the steps taken 
by our Institution towards a greater 
University may be ranked the estab- 
lishment of a department of Civil 
Engineering. For several years 
classes in surveying, hydraulics, 
and the other elementary courses 
in engineering have been taught, 
and not a few students have 
profited by this instruction, to 
finish at least two years of their 
professional studies in this institu- 
tion. 

This year, however, it was found 
necessary to widen the scope of the 
existing facilities for engineering 
instruction by introducing into the 
College curriculum a four years’ 
course in Civil Engineering. Con- 
ditions in this department differ 
somewhat from those existing in 
other departments of the college re- 
garding choice of subjects. Here 
the courses outlined are rigorously 
required, with but little chance for 
substitution. A glance at the 
courses outlined would indicate that 
we are fully up to the requirements 
of the work offered by other schools 
in this department of engineering ; 
indeed, we believe we are somewhat 
ahead of most of them in our re- 


quirements in mathematics. The 
Calculus is usually considered suffi- 
cient punishment for the average 
civil engineer before he gets his B. 
S., but out professors have added 
another straw to our load—Differ- 
ential Equations. 

The question that we are fre- 
quently asked by our friends in 
other schools—and it is a very na- 
tural one—is, “Are you capable of 
giving such work in the B. Y. U.?” 
As an answer to this we simply re- 
fer to what we have already done, 
and what we are now doing. And 
as to our equipment, while we don’t 
pretend to rival Cornell or the “Bos- 
ton Tech.” we are in no way ham- 
pered along this line. We have a 
complete set of transits, levels, 
plane tables, solar instruments, etc., 
and in addition a 20,000-lb. Olsen 
testing machine, which instruments 
have by no means been idle this 
season. 

We should like to add a word 
about our Society, but the editor in- 
forms us our space is just about 
full. However, we can’t refrain 
from saying that when it comes to 
duplicating our Society spirit it 
might be necessary to travel several 
miles. 


A Vampire. 


I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life.to spell: 
And_.by and by my soul] returned to me, 


And answer’d, “I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 


Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.—O mar. 


Not infrequently does it occur 
that a secret experience looms so 
large in one’s life as to exclude for 
a time all other interests. It will 
yield it8 place in the mind’s con- 
sciousness only after having had 
such recognition as is involved in 
complete expression in words. To 
avail himself of this means of relief, 
the sufferer has no choice but to 
risk the uncertain humor of a con- 
fident—unless by happy chance he 
be possessed, first of the conceit to 
commit the thing to paper, second, 
the courage to burn the manuscript. 

Should this narrative by any 
means escape proper incineration, 
and fall into the hands of a monger 
of criticisms, he need read no fur- 
ther before selecting from among 
his wares an opinion,—for all that 
may follow,— that will do him jus- 
tice. Then if there be one who can 
keep his own counsel, and whose 
devotion to fact is not such as to 
be shocked by the doings of out- 
lawed imagination, him will I glad- 
ly tell my story, after the fashion 
of a plain man not given to lit- 
erary machinations. One condition 
only do I wish to impose: that he 
reserve judgment until the end, 
when he may pass sentence, hang, 


draw and quarter, if so be his pleas- 
ure. 

At the time when this tale prop- 
erly begins, I was on a railway 
train, bound for a part of Uncle 
Samuel's summer range yet un- 
marred by what Poe calls, “The an- 
gular obscenities of civilization.” 
Friends conspiring in my __ behalf 
had, by dint of more or less tact- 
ful expression of much concern, se- 
cured for me a flattering commis- 
sion in the ever-increasing army of 
chronic health-hunters. My _ in- 
signia of rank denominated me a 
neurosthenic,—the title for which 
most retiring physicians, teachers, 
captains of industry, and old maids 
resign their interests in things use- 
ful and wholesome. My first pre- 
scribed destination was the coun- 
try,—not the conventional, but the 
primeval country, where the foot of 
man had not yet been set in pro- 
fane quest of the things of his own 
creating. Here, with the effron- 
tery if not the sincerity of a fam- 
ishing “Oliver Twist,” was I to sue, 
before a conclave of nature’s patri- 
archal gods, for another serving of 
that divine essence that mortals call 
lite, to the laudable purpose that I 
might go back and burn it as in- 
cense to the petty upstart gods of 
men. 
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To tell the truth, [ had little in- 
terest in the scheme and as | sat in 
the smoking vestibule of the tourist 
car, my degenerate self was indus- 
triously digging moats, erecting 
battlements and strengthening bul- 
warks to defend the throne of pes- 
simism in my heart. Depth of mel- 
ancholia always varies directly as 
the victim’s disinterest in things 
apart from himself. Just so, the 
entrance of several fellow-passen- 
gers served not to deflect my spirits, 
by the breadth of a thought, from 
their wonted carousings in the 
shadow-land of dark despondency. 

Blue-white fumes from the cigars 
of the incomers soon peopled the 
lamp-lighted interior with fanciful 
shapes that tasked themselves to ef- 
fect expressions of my mental vag- 
aries. They ranged in majestic pa- 
rade, indulged in fantastic contor- 
tions, joined hands in giddy reels, 
smiled, frowned, mocked, cour- 
tesied and sported a hundred en- 

chanting gambols that would be de- 
-nied to anything more substantial 
than vapor. Finally each would 
render up its individual being to be- 
come part of the subtle aroma that 
wantonly coupled with my every in- 
drawn breath, until the assailed 
sense debauched by hypnotic caress 
gave itself over to profligate en- 
joyment. Then my disgruntled 
mind,balked in attempted introspec- 
tive orgies, like a spoiled child, gave 
grudging attention to the appear- 
ance and conversation of uninvited 
company. 

An executive-looking, firm-tis- 
sued, western mining operator, had 
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the floor. With characteristic dis- 
regard for conventionality, he was 
demanding from another his atti- 
tude toward those things which 
thinking people ever hesitate to dis- 
cuss in the presence of spirits of 
unknown sympathies. The man ad- 
dressed, with the tact of an accom- 
plished conversationalist, threw the 
burden of answer upon the others 
present. One, whom I pray the 
good fool-killer not to miss on his 
next round, caught it up, and as- 
serted his disbelief in all things 
sacred, divine or devilish, that sane 
humanity ever had, or ever might, 
put faith in. As justification for 
this edifying declaration he ex- 
hibited a mental incapacity for the 
simplest processes of reasoning, 
backed by an all-embracing ignor- 
ance of the worthy things of life. 

Hardly had the fellow ceased 
speaking, to contemplate the effect 
of his words, when a devout advo- 
cate of the hottest hell that mind is 
capable of conceiving began scrip- 
turally to exorcise this  incar- 
nate fiend. In an_ incredibly 
short time, the would-be infidel was 
properly damned and his demnation 
sealed with text and canon until it 
was beyond the power of any pres- 
ent to doubt that he must spend 
eternity as a hewer of wood and 
carrier of water for the sons of per- 
dition. 


Through the clearing smoke of 
battle and thickening smoke of 
tobacco, a drummer gave voice 
to a modest hope that he might 
not die deader than would be 
conducive to his personal comfort. 
Others expressed unfaltering faith 
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in private creeds, most of which 
were originated for this occasion. 
One man believed in the immor- 
tality of a “Life spark seated in the 
brain.” Another agreed with him 
except in that he thought with cer- 
tain ancients=—of whom none oth- 
er than himself seemed to know,— 
that the heart held the secret of 
conscious being. 

Here he who had precipitated the 
question broke in by doggedly re- 
minding the one to whom it had 
been addressed that he had not yet 
so much as expressed a sentiment. 
These two men, as they faced each 
other were, in spite of marked un- 
likenesses, enough alike to be of 
the same blood. Each of them pos- 
sessed a body of remarkably pleas- 
ing proportions, ruled by a master 
mind, accustomed to vigorous, 
healthful thinking, the one on prac- 
tical questions, the other about such 
things as had resulted in culture 
that marked him as a scholar whose 
reverence for truth was such as 
might satisfy a deity. 

“People,” said he, “may, with re- 
spect to this subject, be divided into 
four classes. Some believe every- 
thing good and bad that men have 
been promising themselves, their 
friends and their enemies since time 
bears record. Others, who balk at 
this, yet have not the capacity for 
intelligently believing anything, de- 
ny everything. Many, who doubt 
much, declare themselves as doubt- 
ing more, since vanity whispers 
that courage requires it. Finally 
there are not a few—creedists and 
non-creedists,—who, though they 
be not afraid to think against 
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their hopes, with loyalty — to, 
and faith in an intelligent direct- 
ing force, that everywhere gives 
evidence of being, await patiently, 
though not passively, for a final in- 
controvertible solution to this ques- 
tion, which, if it be answerable, yet 
not so in mortality, then must have 
a glorious affirmative in immortal- 
ity. 

This being at once more and less 
than most of the listeners were cap- 
able of fully comprehending, the 
party broke up and all, myself in- 
cluded, left the stuffy apartment 
and its sodden atmosphere with the 
avowed purpose of “turning in.” 


Ill 
Faustus.— 
What might the staying of my blood 
portend? 


Is it unwilling I should write this bill? 

Why streams it not, that I may write 
afresh? 

‘Faustus gives to the Devil his soul:’ ah, 
there it stay’d! 

Why should thou not? is not thy soul 
thine own? 

Then write again ‘Faustus gives to Lu- 
cifer his soul.’ —Marlowe. 


I have no idea how long I had 
been asleep when I was startled 
wide awake. The train was stopped 
and the coach in which I lay was 
iipped at such an angle as left little 
danger of my falling out of my 
berth, a thing to which I had been | 
more or less shockingly prone since 
infancy. I dressed quickly, and 
feeling my way out of the half- 
wrecked car, ran forward, instru- 
ment case in hand, to see if I might 
lend my professional aid to any of 
the injured. 
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It had been a head-on collision 
with a runaway freight. The de- 
struction of property was almost 
entire, and the loss of life would 
probably be fearful. The train offi- 
cers welcomed me like one sent by 
Providence, and I was soon in 
charge of a veritable open-air hos- 
pital. Many patients there were 
for whom I could do no more than 
assuage the final pains of depar- 
ture from this life. My heart ached 
with a burden of farewell messages, 
some of them confided to me with 
voice sounded less by breath than 
by the out-breathed soul. The mo- 
ments were fast converting living, 
writhing human _ creatures into 
peaceful, shapely mounds of clay, 
figures in bas-relief on the colder 
clay beneath. The tragic requiem 
of those already gone was sounded 
by the groans of those that were 
soon to follow. 

Fast specials from both ends of 
the line brought doctors, and nurses 
with comforting restoratives, and, 
what was better still, afforded 
means of conveying the wounded 
to more desirable quarters. Among 
those whom death had this night 
marked for his prey were the mine- 
owner and the tourist who had tak- 
en prominent part in the discussion 
earlier in the evening. Both were 
fatally hurt. From papers on their 
persons | identified them as Mr. 
Frank Breathwate of Denver and 
Mr. Stephen Talbot of Boston. 
Subsequent investigation disclosed 
that neither of them had living rel- 
atives. 

Why I should have followed these 
two unfortunates in the blind hope 
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of doing them service which reason 
told me was impossible, I am un- 
able to understand. I was well 
known at the hospital where they 
were taken, and was freely granted 
permission to attend them personal- 
ly. After time spent in exhausting 
the resources of science I had to 
acknowledge myself beaten. The 
men must die, one from a fracture 
of the skull, the other from internal 
injuries of the thoracic cavity. 
Neither of them could ever regain 
consciousness. 

Now came the hellish temptation 
that was my undoing. Why might 
I not do as pleased me with such 
life as was left in these two bodies, 
already dead to further realization 
of anything? I took the superin- 
tendent of the institution into my 
confidence and with less persuasion 
than I had believed would be nec- 
essary, he became a party to my fell 
purpose, acting as my assistant in 
what followed. With calmness 
born of madness I prepared for an 
operation that, as a crime against 
nature,was to rank as the most hein- 
ous ever committed by mortal 
hands. Never before had the skill 
which had made my name a house- 
hold word and for which I had bar- 
tered my health, obeyed my will as 
it now did. By bringing to bear all 
the forces that scientific ingenuity 
could command, aided by the 
cursed connivance of a vengeance 
reeking fate, | accomplished a fear- 
ful alchemy,—attempted for the 
satiation of a diseased mind’s de- 
praved craving, but never for an 
instant considered by my sane judg- 
ment as being within the range of 
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possibility. With a sacrilege capa- 
ble of origin in the heart of a devil 
only, I made skilful transfer of the 
sound head to the sound body, and 
as an evidence of the thing I had 
done, they lived. The dead head 
and body were buried as Frank 
Breathwate: who were the living 
head and body to be? 


IV 


Nothing now could prevent the 
successful issue of my experiment. 
Its merciless culmination was de- 
creed by forces that I could not 
understand. The convalescence of 
the patient was rapidly established, 
followed by such health as [ might 
eat my heart for envy of. The re- 
sults were, in every instance, as I 
had dared to imagine they would 
be. All memory was gone and no 
notion of identity existed, though 
the mental power was retained, as 
evidenced by the wonderful fashion 
in which knowledge was accumu- 
lated and the rapidity with which 
intelligence dawned. 

Fascinated by this creature, I 
took it with me home, the better to 
study each phase of individual evo- 
lution. He became a_ helpful 
laboratory associate, being quick, 
accurate and attentive to the point 
of abnormal concentration. On an 
eventful day some six months after 
his advent, he abruptly put to me 
the question: “Who amI.” Ata 
loss for a better answer I gave him 
to read, his biography, which I had 
written in the form of a diary, ac- 
companied with photographs of the 
several stages of the operation. He 
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perused it in its entirety with cool 
concern, but from this time on 
marked changes took place in him, 
almost with kaleidoscopic rapidity. 
He began to treat me with the dis- 
respect due his creator. Our relative 
positions became reversed. He was 
the master, I the faithful servitor. 

Once with fiendish relish, he 
placed his polluting hand on the 
cherubic head of my baby boy of 
three years, and asked which was 
the more precious to my soul, he, 
the product of my profaned prosti- 
tuted powers as a thinking being, 
or the child engendered through 
life-propagating love. For me to 
kill this monster would be fearful- 
ly like murder, and yet I hated it 
and feared it worse than I could 
have hated and feared a thing hu- 
man. 

Now I saw my children weaned 
from the prayers at their mother’s 
knee, their youthful minds fed, 
from cups at which I had been wont 
to slake a recreant thirst, with 
the vitriol dregs of infidelity and 
atheism. I heard them learn to pro- 
fane their own parenthood. Worst 
of all, I saw reflected, in the eyes 
of her whom I had sworn by all the 
laws of God and man to cherish as 
bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh, the agonies of a tortured,— 
a crucified heart. 

Flesh could stand no more. I 
knew that death must soon end my 
share of the horror. The archfiend 
attended my case and told with nice 
scientific calculation how many 
hours of existence that were left to 
me.’ My last searching glance, for 
the facés of loved lost ones, met 
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only his unrelenting visage. Now 
my soul was surely disentangling 
itself from the cripling clay; but 
was this darkness to end in total- 
annihilation; what was the noise; 
from whence came this light; 


V 

The shining visage of the porter 
was thrust in at the curtains of my 
berth as he shouted the last call for 
breakfast, and asked with unknow- 
ing irony if I intended to sleep for 
ever, 


Recent Theories of the 


Science is changing its ideas of 
the constitution of matter and its 
relation to ether, light, heat, and 
electricity. For a long time it has 
postulated a hypothetical ether to 
explain the transmission of light 
and heat from the sun, and to ex- 
plain gravitational, magnetical and 
electrical forces ; but scientists have 
disagreed as to the properties of 
this medium. 

To explain these phenomena, 
ether must exist everywhere, both 
in and out of matter, and be insen- 
arably linked together with it. Ac- 
cording to the old theory, each re- 
mained complete, distinct, and one 


seemed irreducible to the other. 
Things have changed, and_ today 
scientists agree that matter and 


ether are the same thing—ether be- 
ing the fundamental, and matter 
only a modification of it. The sci- 
entific conception of ether is sim- 
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Helped by the congenial compan- 
ionship of the gentlemen with 
whose persons my dreams had tak- 
en such liberty, I tried to get com- 
fort from the blessed light of day ; 
tried to forget that soon again I 
must sleep, to dream, perhaps again 
of death, or, maybe, to die indeed, 
and if to die, to say, yet again with 
Omar Khayyam: “O God! Verily I 
have known Thee according to the 
measure of my capabilities; pardon 
me because of my knowledge and 
services before Thee.”’ 


Constitution of Matter. 


ilar to the child’s conception of wa- 
ter or air. It is a homogeneous 
mass which is not composed of in- 
dividual particles or atoms as is all 
matter and electricity. 

The electron, which is the small- 
est electrified body capable of sep- 
arate existence, is a localization in 
the ether, perhaps in the form of 
an ether whirl or vortex motion. It 
is about 1-2000 as large as a hy- 
drogen atom. All. electrons repel 
each other and attract atoms which 
have lost electrons. This apparent 
action at a distance is produced by 
the peculiar motion in the interven- 
ing ether; and is abaut a trillion 
trillion times greater than the grav- 
itational force, which accounts for 
the weight of bodies on the earth’s 
surface and the motion of the plan- 
ets. 

The atom is not, as formerly con- 
sidered, the ultimate division of 
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matter; but is composed of a nu- 
cleus—which is an ether whirl of a 
different nature from the electron— 
about which a number of electrons 
are moving. The properties of any 
element depend both upon the nu- 
cleus and the number of electrons 
moving about it. The atom is ac- 
tually known to deteriorate and 
form a new element by throwing 
off its electrons, which process is 
called radio-activity. When an 
atom loses some of its electrons, it 
is said to be charged with positive 
electricity and will attract electrons. 
When it has electrons in excess to 
its natural capacity, it is said to be 
negatively charged and will repel 
electrons. This theory explains the 
laws of electrostatics and electrol- 
ysis. 
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When electrons are free and are 
moving from atom to atom, they 
constitute the ordinary electric cur- 
rent. The vibrations of the elec- 
trons about the nucleus of the atom 
produce ether vibrations, which are 
manifested to ts as light and radi- 
ate heat, just as vibrations of the 
tuning fork produce vibrations in 
the air, which are manifested to us 
as sound. 

These theories are supported by 
abundant evidences; and, although 
not accepted by all of the older class 
of scientists, are received with en- 
thusiasm by the modern class. They 
certainly unify natural phenomena 
more than any other system yet ad- 
vanced. 

H. Fletcher. 


Ideas. 


Atheism is rather in the life than 
in the heart of man.—Bacon. 


The man who lays his hand upon 
a woman, save in the way of kind- 
ness, is a wretch whom ’twere gross 
flattery to name a coward.—Tobin. 


In peace, there’s nothing so be- 
comes a man.as modest stillness and 
humility —Shakespeare. 


The recognition of God and the 
revelation of man to Him, is the 
basis of our existence —Roberts. 


Talent develops in solitude, but 
character in the stream of life. 


’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s 
name in print; 

A book’s a book, although there's 
nothing in’t.—Byron. 


Half the sorrows of women 
would be averted if they could re- 
press the speech they know to be 
useless,—nay, the speech they have 
resolved not to utter.—Geo. Eliot. 


The knowledge of the inapprecia- 
tion, the coldness, and the indiffer- 
ence of the world should never 
make you pessimistic—W. J. Jor- 
dan. 


cleanest exhibition of sci- 


The 
entific basketball was that seen at 


the meet of the lowa Muscatines 
and the B, Y. U. team. Both agegre- 
gations did effective work on the 
floor; the passing was snappy, in 
fact, brilliant, and the game was 
exceptionally clean. This was, by 
far, the most enjoyable feature. The 
eastern enthusiasts had scores of 
cunning tricks, with which they 
strove, at times, to rid themselves 
of the blocking of our guards. Still 
with all their cunning, they could 
not hold their own with our men. 
Gourley landed basket after basket, 
_and Rose, though his opponent was 
a wonder as a guard, did excep- 
tionally good work. Homer took 
the ball from Klaus at every toss- 
up. Our guards, also did very ef- 
fective covering: Jones, however, 
vas slightly injured in a swift mix- 
up, and for a moment was not him- 
self. During this time his man 
landed successfully. At the finish 
the local boys had won by a con- 
siderable margin, but the lowa men 
felt themselves really beaten, hav- 
ing absolutely no complaint. 


Upon receiving the last issue of 


J “a ) 
Salle 


the Gold and Blue, we lauehed and 
laughed. The blasted hopes and 
broken hearts of Coach Milne, some 
of the L. D. S. U. faculty, and stu- 
dent enthusiasts soueht comfort and 
solace in an exquisite full-page 
cartoon, and in two or three heart- 
rending columns, explanatory of 
why 19 is more than 20. We have 
heard, indirectly, that they even 
held a meeting and resolved to de- 
clare the result of the first meet 
with us a “moral victory” for them! 
It seems that they are famishing 
for a “moral victory.” In that 
event, we advise them to play the 
Lehi High School, or some one of 
our seven class teams; they might 
then gain the long-sought satisfac- 
tion. It is surprising, indeed, to 
hear of a student body with the 
reputation of the L. D. S. U. resort- 
ing to such babyish methods. They 
complain, because the umpire didn’t 
go to sleep. They overlook the fact, 
however, that the referee would 
have called but two or three fouls 
on their men during the entire game 
had it not been for the intervention 
of the umpire. Be it remembered 
that even the Saints, in spite of 
their professed saintly conduct, 
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failed entirely to confine themselves 


within the horizon of the golden 
rule. The teams played equally 
rough; but our friends seemed 


righteously indignant, when atten- 
tion was called to the fact, that 
their wings, while already of admir- 
able proportions, were not suffi- 
ciently strong to permit their soar- 
ing high enough to avoid occasion- 
al collisions with us mortals. In 
fact, we hardly think that this is 
true L. D. S. U. sentiment; we de- 
sire to characterize it as the over- 
flow of some heart-broken enthusi- 
ast. On the other hand, if this 
sentiment is genuine, we pity their 
conception of “moral victory.” Our 
men won the game from the field: 


the Saints didn’t win it, neither 
could they have won it. 
The final series of class basket 


ball games has begun with accus- 
tomed fervor. The ‘08s, College, 
‘09s and Commercials are among 
the best developed teams. Enthus- 
iasm runs high at these meets, and 
the gallery is filled to overflowing. 
It is regretted by many that they 
cannot comfortably see the games 
on account of the crowded condi- 
tion of the balcony. Occasionally 
a class member has elevated himself 
in order to catch a faint glimpse of 
the players’ maneuvers, but only to 
receive the severest reprimand. We 
know not whether it would be feas- 
ible or possible to admit ordinary 
class members into the hall proper, 
but school sentiment requests that 
something be done. 


The Saints are winning numer- 
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ous victories of late! Peculiar vic- 
tories, these! They attach the mod- 
ifier “‘moral,” which they think has 
the effect of a brand new diamond 
studded shirt front. This time 
trouble lies not with the referee, 
neither with the umpire, neither 
with themselves, but with the “town 
crier.”’ He failed to cry out, “Eight 
is the clock,’ loudly enough to 
make himself heard by the presid- 
ing official. To be more modern, 
and to the point, the timekeeper, 
never before having manipulated a 
weapon, failed to make the pesky 
thing discharge when time was up. 
Although Arthur Duffy and others 
are able to cover 300 feet in the vi- 
cinity of 9 seconds, our metropoli- 
tan friends claim that it required 
30 seconds to convey the intelli- 
gence to the referee that time was 
up, and as the winning point was 
made during that time, the game, 
as we have heard, is to be protest- 
ed!!! 


Again the pennant waves over 
the B. Y. C. They have beaten ev- 
erything, and have perfect right to 
the honor of retaining the cham- 
pionship. Badenoch has manifest- 
ed his ability in this particular, as 
his team plays the quickest and sur- 
est ball in the state. The last game 
with us, which ended with a score 
of 27 to 22, was fiercely contested. 
Our men were not beaten without 
effort on their part. Although Rose 
was treated rather maliciously by 
his man, he played splendidly. 
Cham’s game wasn't so slow, eith- 
er. Homer took the ball at every 
toss-up. Jones followed his man 
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like the enraged hornet does the 
mischievous boy, and the fellow 
knew it. Gourley missed but few 
baskets from the foul line. Still, 
with all this effort, we were beaten 
and beaten fairly. It was, however, 
generally regretted that Blakesly 
was not a trifle more severe in his 
decisions. By the way, he gave bet- 
ter satisfaction than any other off- 
cial of the year, with but this excep- 
tion. We believe that roughness 
should never be tolerated, but inas- 
much as it was permitted: we desire 
to vindicate our two men from the 
demonstrations they made. While 
we do not commend striking an op- 
ponent, we must admire them for 
the open manner in which they gave 
vent to their grievances. Rosskelly, 
Wilcox, and Wangsgaard apparent- 
ly hold that it is perfectly lawful 
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to “slug” with the elbow, at times 
viciously to bunt with the knee, and 
occasionally even to “jab” with the 
fist, as long as not noticed by the 
official. It was regretted that these 
men, at times, resorted to such base- 
ness, because they are exceptionally 
clever athletes, and could have won 
the game without it. As indicative 
of the moral caliber of Rosskelley’s 
character, we need only refer to the 
manner in which he struck Rose, 
while leaving the floor. Without 
waiting to back his blow, Rosskel- 
ley rushed to the dressing room, 
and there hibernated under cover of 
B..Y. C. element. 

The trip was a splendid triumph 


for the Logan students. They 
cheered exceptionally well, and 


made a lively appearance. 
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a “moral” certainty. 


Exchange. 


For reasons we at present are 
unable to give, our number of ex- 
changes is very meager. — It may 
be that our product is regarded as 
deficient or many of our old ex- 
changes have ceased to be pub- 
lished. We like the exchange idea 
and shall be pleased to. receive our 


old “callers” as well das more new 
ones. 
The W. S.. A.*“Abotn is again 


with us,’ and up to its usual high 
standard. 


oThe B. YPC MCrimsen and 1p, 
S. Gold and Blue are good this 
month. 


A cae asked her 
write a long sentence. 
wrote, 


pupils to 
One boy 


The “tate atid effort shown’ in 
the material and*make-up.‘6f ‘the 
last Quarterly Tatlet.are certainly 
commendable. “Each department is 


well defined and headed :'with ap-- 


propriate cuts, We always welcome 
the Tatler. 


A great number of school pa- 
pers have not‘as yet grown out of 
the pamphlet ‘$tage, and still con- 
tain the personal column. Ma- 
terial, though god" in itself, is al- 
ways much improved when present- 
ed in good form. Quality. first, 
then quantity, is a good motto. 


Lite ittprisonment,’ me fiaey.: p ACOTR, Ogden, Utah ; 


“Logan, Utaly! 
Tiake City ere 


The cover design on the January 
U. of U. Chronicle is very neat and 


artistic. 


We acknowledge receipt of the 
following ‘exchanges: Blue and 
Gold,~ ‘Fargo, N.~D.; Exponent, 
Bozeman, Mont.; Chemawa Amer- 
ican,’ Chemawa, Ore:, The Portal, 
Logan, Utah; Searchlight, Paris, 
Idaho; Wyoming Student, Laramie, 
Wyo.’ Student: Rays, Rexburg, 
Ida. + Student Life, Heber : Evening 
School’ Voice, Cincinnati, “Ohio: 
The Pharos, Provo; Drury Mirror, 
Springfield, Mo.; Truth, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Liahona, Independence, 
Mo. ; Chronicle, . Salt “Lake Citys 
Crimson, Logan, Utah; Gold and 
Blue, Salt Lake City; Wheaton 
College Record, Wheaton, Ill.; The 
The Quarter- 
ly ‘Tatler, New York; Student Life, 
Red and Black, Salt 


me Professor (assigning topics in 
Theory class )=-4 Miss Cahdie, have 
you had one? 

Miss Condie (looking up absent- 
ly)—“No; I haven’t had a man as- 
signed to me yet.” 

Student (in Theology )—“How 
do you spell gumption ?” 

Prof. Swenson—‘“T don’t know. 
Go to the Dictionary—I don’t think 
you will find it there.” 


The New Idea. 


Occasionally, despite the general 
trend of opinion to the contrary, a 
great idea is born. The birth of 
great ideas, at prolonged intervals, 
has been the habit for the past few 
thousand years. If we were to go 
meandering back through history 
far enough, we should meet with a 
few men, now gone, who gave us 
new ideas. Such was the gen- 
eelesus, Fle. gave to us a 
great idea. He was crucified be- 
cause people did not then under- 
stand the idea. Galileo stood for an 
idea. Thales, Anaximander, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, and others 
of their time struggled for an idea, 
which they gave to the world 
through their own suffering. 

These great men were in the 
main opposed by prevailing ideals. 
If this had not been so, we should 
not now perpetuate their names in 
history. A few years ago, educa- 
tors conceived a great idea. The 
men who brought it into existence, 
the men who are championing it 
now, are not being killed. They 
are only unpopular, because they 
oppose existing conditions. 

Education for a long time was a 
thing to be gotten only by men of 
means. They wanted an education 
that was not useful because they 
were not useful and the education 
had to dovetail in. Later the poor 
began to desire education, for it 
meant to them leisure, and they 
wanted leisure. That style of edu- 
cation is on the wane. It 1s still, 
however, loitering among us, and 
we pick out its disciples by their 
hat bands, cigarettes, and Greek. 
The new idea in education has been 


born. It does not contain a great 
deal of Greek, not a great deal of 
leisure, no noisy hatbands, and no 
cigarettes. It is a great idea 
and its champions are unpopu- 
lar, but that is nothing. The 
disciples of the passing educa- 
tion take too long to be useful. 
They are seldom of any service to 
humanity until they have been dead 
long enough to revert to plant food. 
Then they produce good wheat. The 
disciples of the new idea produce 
wheat while they live. Our new 
man is from the masses, and he is 
taught how best to serve himself 
and them. He is taught how to 
weld iron, how to use saw and 
plow, how to handle his horses and 
cows and pigs. He comes from the 
farm, from the masses. He goes 
back to them, a farmer, a black- 
smith, a cabinet maker. He 
modern education, and is useful. He 
does not, like his predecessor, know 
all about the Greek roots, but he 
knows about alfalfa roots. He can 
make a wagon, or grow wheat, or 
attend an injured horse. 

There isn’t very much poetry in 
iron and saws, and cows and hogs 
—nothing poetic or soul inspiring— 
but we do not need so much soul 
inspiration. We have been produc- 
ing good soul inspiration and bad 
pigs for the last few thousand 
years, 

In fifty years and perhaps less, 
the problem will work itself out. 
Civilization has to choose. She 
must decide between the man who 
produces the hog and the man who 
produces the spring poem. Civiliza- 
tion will choose the hog. 

P. G. Peterson. 


The Mutual Admiration Society, 
better known as the College club, 
met on the first Wednesday evening 
of the second semester for re-or- 
ganization. The secretary informs 
me that this is the only act of the 
club this year that has approached 
being constitutional. With all need- 
ful, necessary and appropriate cere- 
monies,—assurances of immortal 
fame and deathless glories won,— 
the old officers were gently but 
firmly hauled down from their ex- 
alted positions and deposited each 
in his proper niche of the club’s his- 
tory, there to become mellow with 
age and inactivity. 

If St. Valentine had treated us 
with the absent contempt evidenced 
by not a few of the faculty mem- 
bers, the College ball might not have 
been the thorough social success 
which it proved. 


Thursday, Feb. 20, the trainers 
and all other 08s showed the Train- 
ing School Faculty a good time in 
the gym. The decorations and re- 
freshments were carried out in the 
Washington idea. As it was a study 
night we devoted part of the time 
to improving our minds in critic 
class (mock). Many valuable sug- 
gestions were given to future les- 
son-givers. A program, games, re- 
freshments and toasts helped to 
make the evening enjoyable. 


The ’09s are working hard in the 
debating league. Being a large, in- 
dustrious class, we hope to do much 
for the general welfare and uplift 
of the class and school. 

Our parties and _ festivals have 
been very sucessful this year. The 
girls, always loyal to the class, have 
done much to entertai nthe boys. 
The candy-pull they gave us was 
appreciated by all. 


With all our hearts do we con- 
gratulate our worthy orator on his 
grand success. We are proud and 
glad that we can claim him as one 
of our number. Surely he who can 
with such true feeling address an 
audience is destined to. make his 
mark in the world. Keep on, Mr. 
Schwencke, the class of 1910 is 
proud of you, and feels sure that 
you are on the road to success. 


we 
TLL TRY ANO 
TAY WITH HER 


Friday, Feb. 7, we held the most 
successful class social of the year. 
A spicy program, dainty refresh- 
ments, and a_ hearty handshake 
were features of the evening. Dur- 
ing a speech by one of the teachers 
the motion was put that we dec- 
orate the study room. It was car- 
ried by a unanimous vote; the 
class responded substantially; the 
presidency helped us some; and, 
well—just come in and take a look. 


(rawford’s | Full Line of 


Cold Cremes 
Powders 


IDEAL 
HAIR 
BAZAAR 


and 


Toilet Requisites 


Switches from $1.00 up ) \ Hl Theatrical 
and 
Character Ball 


Costumes 


: Met for Rent 
Fancy and Plain Combs — }hM) Wy: 


Pompadour Curls 
Puffs, etc. 


Superfluous Har, Moles i 
Black Heads, Etc. h i J15 N. Academy Ave. 
Removed A TH PROVO, UTAH 


Calon FYROVO MEAT & 
PACKING CO. 


For Prices on Meat and Grocertes 
We'll treat you right 


BOTH PHONES 39 
49-57 N, ACADEMY AVE. 


Coail.......Coal.......Coal 


CASTLE GATE, CLEAR CREEK, WINTERQUARTERS. 
LUMP, NUT AND SLACK 


Also have on hand, Cut Kindling, ready for use. Native Lumber for 
sale cheap, Prompt attention given to all orders and 
courteous treatment guaranteed. 


Utah Timber Co. 


Fifth North and Second West, next to Hoover’s Mill. 
BOTH ’PHONES PROVO €ITY, ULAH:. 


Everybody knows the TEA S TORE is the place to get 


Pretty China, Dinner Sets, Silver, Glassware Etc. Good things to EAT too 
With BIG PREMIUMS FREE. 
THE 
UTAH J. H. Eversoll (#) Mgr. 
TO BE BECOMING you will have to be coming tous. Wecarry a full line of Dress 


Goods, Velvet, Ribbon and Trimmings, Braid, Furs, Coats, Hoods and Newport Scarfs. 
Finest line of Ladies’ and Gent’s Shoes in the city. Staple Groceries. 


a; A, Frisby Mercantile Co. CENTER ‘STREET 


wa TCH HAPPINESS AT LAST! 


We buy our Meats at the 


YOURSELF) | @entrat 


EAT 
or you will ‘‘arrive’’ too late. 
Punctuality ts a characteristic of ARKE T 


all successful men. To grasp op- 
portunities, you must be on time 7 
A reliable timeptece is a necessi- Wride & Booth, 222W. 


ty to every man who would be M@grs. Center 
punctual. Call and see those 
beautiful watches which we 
guarantee to wear well and keep if you Want a good HAIR CUT 
accurale time for ten years for a anything in my ine 


$10.00 ENOCH 
Taylor Bres. Ee. £ CLARK 


THE BIG STORE The Barber First, 24 N. Acad. Ave., 


See America Afterwards 


You certainly will if you ponder over momentous problems, But if in 
need of Doors, Windows, Lumber or Moulding don’t worry, just send your 


orders to 


Centra; Lumber Co. 


Both Phones 21 185 W. Third South St., Provo 


[f you wish that stylish individual ap- 


pearance in your dress, you should buy 


your Ladies’ Suits, Coats, Skirts and 


Watsts from us. <A new and elegant 


line just arrived. We also carry a 


complete line of pretty and well-fitting 


Shoes. The most exclusive styles shown. 


R.R. IRVINE & SON | 


127 N. Academy Abe. 


BERGESEN C. A. PEDERSEN 
Expert Shoe Repatrer Groceries and Probisions 
I heel them or sabe their soles. Come 86 West Center St. 
unto me 168 N. Academy Abe. PROVO 


Manwaring & Wood 
The Students’ Barbers 


Opposite the Post Office PROVO, UTAH 


All kinds of 
Hosiery, 
fancy Sweaters, 
Union Suits, 
L. D. S. Garments, 
Knit Shirts, Ete. 


Geo. Passey & Co. 
THE KNITTERS 
158 W. Center = Frovo 


e e 
Chipman Mercantile Co. 
Largest Store South of Salt Lake 2s AMERICAN FORK, UTAH 
Everything in Merchandise Specialty in Up-to-date College Suits and Furnishings 


PROVO MERCANTILE COMPANY 


900 NORTH FIRST EAST 


Guarantees satisfaction on a Full Line of Dry Goods, Hats, Shoes, Tailor-made Suits, 
School Supplies, Groceries, and Fresh Meats. 
PROMPT DELIVERY and RIGHT PRICES PHONES: IND., 131 M; BELL. 184 RED 


COCHMAN ¢ SPENCER BELL PHONE 123 Blk. 


OLYMPIA CAFE 
Everything Good to Eat 


THATS OCR BUSINESS 


(Fresh Oysters tn Season) 


A LVew America! 


S;WHERE? Alberta, Canada. 


§);WHAT? Sections of rich, sod-covered soil that will 
produce twice its present price in a single crop of grain. 
§WHO SELLS IT? Knight & Sons, Provo. 
Taylor Brothers, 102 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Knight Sugar Co., Raymond, Alberta, Canada. 


{OUT OF CIVILIZATION? Not much! Live in town, 
Raymond, Magrath or Sterling. Good schools, meet- 
ing houses, stores, hotels, restaurants, banks, factories, 
railroads, fair grounds, newspapers, telephones, coal 
mines near by, BUT NO SALOONS. 


§|ANY ADVICE? YES. Judge a thing more by the suc- 
cess of its stickers than by the failures of its knockers 
and kickers, 


‘If this ad leads you to make engiries kindly mention 
the WHITE AND BLUE. 


SUTHERLAND BROTHERS 


The Leading Livery, Transfer and Boarding Stables 


07 North First West Street, Provo, Utah 
Phones: Ind. 196, Bell 196z 


American Fork 
Co-operative 
Institution 


General Merchandise 


@y 
**The People’s Store’’ 
American Fork 


STOP Mr. Student 


Why not save your 
time and money by 
getting your Groceries 
and School Supplies at 


CH. Davis 


493 Academy Ave. 
Provo, Utah 


Call at the Busy Hive of 


ROBERT BEE 


For Dry Goods, Notions, Boots, Shoes, 
where you Will find the Highest Pos- 
sible Value for the LoWwest Possible 
Price. 


Highest Price Paid for Hides 
and Furs 


Smoot Lumber Company 


Wholesale and Retail, Ideal Portland Cement, Ideal Plaster Paris 
and Hard Wall Plasters, Builders’? Hardware 
Combination Wire and Slat Fence 


P.O. Box 488. 
Both Phones No 20 


General Building Material 


Office and Yard 
Opposite R. R. Depot 


Dr. G. Heindselman 


Provo’s Graduate 
and Popular Op- 
tician. Litted with 
all modern equip- 
ments for testing 
the eyes. All glasses 
jitted are quuran- 
teed tu give perfect 
satisfaction. Watch, 
Clock and Jewelry 
Repairing. Dia- 
monds, Fine 
Watches. — Silver- 
ware and Jewelry. 


TAYLOR BROS. @O. 


ee ee ae 


W. H. Brereton, Prest. W.H. Ray, Vice-Prest. 
Fohn Marwick, Cashter Alva Nelson, Asst. Cashier 


STATE BANK 
OF PROVO 


Capital paid up $25,000 
PROVO CITY, UTAH 


Conducts a General Banking Business. A specialty 
of the Savings Department. Pays four per cent 
interest on savings accounts. Little Recording 
savings banks furnished free with every deposit 


from $1.00 up. Call at Bank and get one. “Sav- 


ing is the secret of wealth.” 


The Wm. M. Roylance Co. 


Opposite Court House and on R R. Tracks. 


Oldest established and Largest Handlers of FRUITS AND PRO- 
DUCE in the State. Always,want to buy or sell car lots or less 


See or write us. 


PROVO, UTAH 


PROVO STEAM 
Laundry 


Both 
Phones Provo, Utah 


PROVO MUSIC COMPANY 


F. R. BOSHARD, Mgr. 
Agents for the Great HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Special attention to Students 


. stephe Makes a specialty of Best Hand Sewed 
tephen Bee Bee Harness, Saddles, Horse Blankets, and 


Robes. Also dealer in Guns, Ammuni- 
354 W. Center, Conon: Pioea nition, Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


==> The s Is King of all 
S| Light Wh { le Sebing 
Running Machines 


Ober two millions now in use 


Oils, Needles and Supplies for all Kinds of 
Sewing Machines 


Sewing Machines Rented. We re- 
patr all kinds of Seting Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


IND. PHONE 153 D 


Electric Motors can be attached to our 
Sar a 131 N. Academy Abe. Probo, Utah 


Utah Dental Co. = 
ca dpatees WI LLIAMSO 
| AFFNER ed 


ENGRAVERS 


32 W. Center Provo, Utah 
THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


WE DO AS WE ADVERTISE 


Set of Teeth a = E $5.00 = 
' Gold Crowns, 22k Saat Ls "$4, 50 to $3. 00 Feo % 
Bridge Work, Best - - - $3 50 to $5.00 
Gold Fillings, - - - $1.00 and up 
All Other Fillings ee - - 5o0c and up 


Office hours: 8:3 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
WwW. S. HOLDAWAY, Mgr. 


DENVER.COLD. 


OLS ON & HAFEN, Photographers 


Awarded First Prize for most Artistic Collection 
of Photographs, Utah Art Institute, 1907 


Artistic, best quality Photos 
Group and View Work 


Sole Agents for 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 


Amateur Finishing a Specialty 


Largest assortment of 
Souvenir Post Cards 
Frames 


BELL 4 0 OPP, POST OFFICE 
PHONE RED PROVO 


FRANK RAMSEY 


Largest stock of Bicycles and Sundries South of Salt Lake 
REPAIR WORK GUARANTEED. 
Frices Right 119 ACADEMY CAVENUE 


Let Facts and Figures Determine 


where you will buy your every day 
necessities as well as luxuries 


IF YOU 

BUY AT B O rr TS 
you have the advantage cf the larg- 
est assortments as well as low prices 


LI22114sI1 eee 
CENTER S 8 Provo, Utah 


If you don’t buy Clothes here 
You don’t buy right 
"Nuff Said! 


ose 


—Schwab 


A Wire From se is 
Our Store to 
Your Home 


It connects us so closely that you practically 
have a drug store rightin your own home, Step 
to your phone, state what you want in drugs and 
the wire will transmit the message to us. 

Our messenger is not quite so quick as the 
phone, but it will only be a short time before the 
goods are at your door. 

When you want drugs of quality at common 
drug prices remember YOUR PHONE, OUR 
STORE AND OUR QUICK, FREE 
DELIVERY. 


ADE. boone Provo Drug Co 


The best goods in the world 
made by the best manufac 
turers in the world are sold by 
the best jewelry store in Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


REASONABLE PRICES 
(Small Accounts Especially Solicited) 


